The Athenian trireme 


Omnibus is pleased to present the reactions of two undergraduates who rowed in the 
reconstructed trireme last summer. The media have reported that the boat was powered by 
a crew of 170 skilled British oarsmen, and that it achieved a top speed of 21.7 knots. For the 
inside stories, read on. 

Sally White 

'One, two ... one, two ...' As the rowing master, Mike Budd, kept time, the sweat dripped 
into my eyes, my arms were agony, and my ears were ringing from a combination of 
instructions from the thranite on my left, and encouragement from my section leader on my 
right. My eyes were rigidly fixed on the thalamian below me in a desperate effort to keep 
time - desperate because if I slipped up, one or other of us would be in a lot of trouble with 
a 26-pound oar caught in a blade-clash. 

For all that, I couldn't help feeling a stab of satisfaction as the efforts of 170 oarsmen from 
all over the country powered the Athenian Trireme, brainchild of John Morrison and John 
Coates, through the clear blue water off the coast of Poros, a little island just off the Greek 
mainland in the Aegean. We had been rowing for almost a week, and the crew were getting 
fit and efficient. Where we had found it difficult to keep rowing for more than 5 minutes at 
first, we were now attempting a long-distance row, alternating with one half of the crew 
resting while the other half kept the boat moving. It was not only the crew's fitness which 
made the difference to the efficiency of the boat; the experimental nature of the project 
was brought home to us forcibly when the boat performance improved dramatically after a 
simple alteration in the arrangement of the blades. We started out with thranite blades (top 
layer of rower) behind the other two, but blade clashes were so frequent that we could 
hardly row more than a few strokes without a thalamian (bottom layer) catching a crab - 
not a pleasant experience, for the thalamian is restricted in body movement by two beams, 
one behind and one in front of the head, and when the blade catches in the water and the 
rower is unable to get it out, the blade handle shoots up and pins the rower by the neck to 
the beam behind. Luckily for those in the bottom of the boat, the problem was soon solved 
by asking the thranites to row slotting their blades in between the thalamian blade and the 
zygian (middle layer). Many small adjustments such as this gained us progress each outing, 
and we learnt more about the technicalities of an amazing feat of ancient Greek 
engineering. 

Another thing we learnt quite a bit about was the simple fact that the human body has 
changed startlingly since 400 B.C. For a start, the ancient Greeks must have been shorter. 



During one outing I helplessly watched the thranite above and slightly in front of me acquire 
an enormous bright red bruise on his back as the thranite behind him thumped him every 
time they took a stroke. Short of rowing with bent arms there was little we could do about 
this; one ambidextrous rower who rowed on both sides of the boat on various outings took 
home a beautiful matching pair of fist marks as his souvenir. Blisters were another problem; 
most rowers had five or six on each hand. As time wore on bandages proliferated, and the 
local chemist bought in extra stock. 

The townspeople were marvellous; we became quite a talking-point and if you went into 
town with the Trireme Trust t-shirt on you were bound to be mobbed by tourists and 
townspeople alike, eager to know more about the piece of history floating in their harbour. 
We brought them a certain amount of business too; it being August, souvenirs were very 
much in evidence, so that in the shops there was a sudden outburst of trireme motifs on 
keychains, bags, plates and paperclips. A certain taverna did especially well through 
donating free ouzo to large groups of rowers. In addition its owner, who was remarkably 
similar to Benny Hill, was a particularly large individual who never seemed to do anything 
except beam at his customers, spread his arms wide and ask if the meal was good. Another 
enterprising Greek set up tours of the harbour during trireme outing times and eventually 
we gained quite a flotilla of assorted motorboats and yachts. This diminished a little, 
however, when someone failed to spot a German yacht behind us while we were testing 
turning speeds; on this particular occasion it took us less than a minute to turn the boat 180 
degrees and send it off at firm pressure in the opposite direction. Apparently the expression 
on the yachtsmen's faces was quite something as the harmless stern of the boat spun round 
to reveal a nasty-looking ramming spike flanked by two menacing eyes coming straight 
towards them. Never has a yacht engine been started so quickly. 

The long-distance outing ended after one hour and forty minutes of continuous rowing and 
we filed out of the boat, tired but certainly happy. The knowledge that we were the first 
people in 2500 years to row a boat such as this gave us a strange sense of awe combined 
with humility: for all our superior training methods in modern rowing, we only managed 7 
knots top speed; admirable enough, but those tough little Greeks were athletic enough to 
ram at 12 knots, and that after a long distance row such as we had just completed. If I had 
been asked if I could have pulled hard and kept my head when tired already and under 
stress of battle, the answer would have had to be 'no'; but then, I am far from being a Greek 
athlete. 

K. S. Brown 


When I first saw the trireme I was expecting a sleek, menacing lightly-built craft. What in 
fact J saw was a high-sided, broad-beamed ugly duckling. I wrote at the time that it was 'A 
carthorse, not a racing thoroughbred'. Still, I was there to row it, and I did. It soon became 



evident that we were not going to achieve the sort of speeds under oar that Thucydides 
records for voyages in the fifth century B.C. From the cruise to Mytilene, and others, it is 
clear that an average speed of eight knots could be maintained for 8 hours or longer. On 10 
August our trireme travelled a measured 500 metres in 2 minutes and 26 seconds at 
maximum rating and effort. That's seven knots. Clearly then, for all the media hype, this 
reconstruction did not perform to ancient standards. This article seeks to dismiss excuses, 
and determine the real reasons. 

1. Sea Conditions 

We were in Poros when Greece had its heat wave. There was scarcely a breath of wind and 
in any case we were rowing in waters between Poros and the mainland, which are very 
sheltered. All that troubled us was the occasional wash of ferries and hydrofoils, which 
could be easily predicted. The organizers find no problem there. 

2. The Crew 

... was not composed of 'skilled racing oarsmen.' There was a fair sprinkling of people there 
by invitation who had never rowed in their lives. In addition, because of the heat wave, 
there were some problems with dehydration. However, outings took place in the mornings 
and early evenings, and for the first week, until enthusiasm began to wane, there were 
sufficient spares to produce a fit and motivated crew. The technique of body swing was 
never really communicated to everyone, and so the strokes could perhaps have been 
longer. Nevertheless, after four days or so we were rowing together well, and I certainly felt 
I was doing all I could. 

3. Minor Design Problems 

The oars weighed 28 pounds, instead of 20 as per specifications. This added to the effort 
involved in handling the blade, but not in pulling it. However, the oars were arranged so that 
the strain was applied to a leather strap, rather than a fixed pivot. This caused an efficiency 
loss, and hence certainly slowed the boat down. 

4. Sailor oar 

There is now a theory that triremes used sail to travel long distances. This is a direct product 
of the under-performance of the reconstructed trireme, and is in direct contradiction of the 
conclusion reached by Morrison and Coates in their book, where it is stated: .... sails were 
carried, but passage under oar was regarded as faster.' That practical research of this kind 
should modify mere theory is fine; but the original statement is itself based on ancient 
sources. Hence in a travesty of scholarship we see sources being refuted from the evidence 



of the trials. This seems to me a dangerous precedent, especially when there is an 
alternative explanation. 


The truth? 

Put baldly, the reconstructed hull is misconceived. In a conversation, John Coates was heard 
to express surprise at the ship's beam. I asked John Morrison if he believed any crew could 
row his reconstruction to Mytilene, and he admitted that he did not. Both men accept that 
something is wrong somewhere; I believe it is in the hull. 

The reconstruction's hull size was obtained from the Peiraeus ship-sheds; it has the largest 
dimensions that could possibly fit in the sheds. The need for working space around a housed 
ship has been ignored. From a practical viewpoint, then, it could be argued that the beam 
should be smaller. 

The shape itself, with a prominent keel, was based on that of the Kyrenia, a merchant ship 
of the fourth century B.C. discovered in 1973. But the Kyrenia was a sailing ship - and all our 
sources stress that triremes were built for speed and manoeuvrability under oar, not to sail 
well. A modern racing eight's hull is a smooth shell - why should a trireme, equally built to 
maximise speed, have a sailing keel? 

Xenophon in one of his lesser known works, states of the trireme: 'And do not those on 
board avoid getting in each other's way only if they take their seats in order, swing forward 
in order, go aboard and go ashore in order?' The reconstructed trireme had a 1.2 metre 
wide gangway down the centre. Why? It does not get a mention in any source; and by 
making boarding possible in any order, it is in contradiction of Xenophon. Its purpose was 
simply to provide the desired beam. Incidentally, it made it very difficult for the two sides to 
keep in time with each other, and so even before extra drag is considered it affected 
adversely the ship's performance. 

It must be admitted that an imperfect crew composition and sloppy construction were 
contributing factors to the reconstructed trireme's failure to live up to its forefathers. But if 
these problems are solved and the ship's speed under oar is still less than the sources 
suggest it should be, then it is the hull design that is wrong and not the sources. If redesign 
is impossible without rethinking the oar-system, then that too must be done. One cannot 
ride cavalierly over solid evidence, on the assumption that one has the only answer. 



